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reduced in many instances, and the text at times is ambiguous and 
obscure ; yet the whole make-up of the volume is elegant and fine, the 
paper excellent, and the press work well done, notwithstanding the 
unpleasant fact that throughout the volume breathings and accents are 
often broken off. 

Vol. II of the works of Hippolytus is to contain a complete chro- 
nological survey of the author's writings, and indices, in addition to 
his anti-heretical and chronological treatises. May the editors of 
this first volume soon present us with the second volume. The two 
together will constitute a critical editio princeps of this so long greatly 
underrated church father. We heartily congratulate the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, the "church-father commission," and especially 
its leading member, Professor Harnack, upon such an auspicious 
beginning of this most important undertaking ; we heartily thank the 
editors for the severe task which they have, so successfully, accom- 
plished for the benefit of all students of patristic Greek literature ; we 
heartily appreciate the great care and zealous work shown by the pub- 
lishers in bringing out, in such splendid dress, this grand volume. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 
The University of Chicago. 



Catenen. Mitteilungen iiber ihre Geschichte und handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferung. Von Lie. Hans Lietzmann. Mit einem 
Beitrag von Professor Dr. Hermann Usener. Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vi + 85. M. 4. 

We hope that this pamphlet is only the first of many more of the 
same character, representing, as it does, materials for a complete cata- 
logue of all catenae manuscripts. After a brief survey of the work done 
in this line since Richard Simon (1693), the author describes the history 
of the transmission of catena manuscripts. Catenae are compilations by 
writers from the sixth century of our era and later, from the writings of 
the early Fathers, for the purposes of exegetical study. Procopius, of 
Gaza, is considered the first of these compilers. Such compilations 
exist in great quantities for almost all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and prove thus to be a source for our knowledge of early 
Christian exegesis. Their importance has been generally underrated, 
and their contents were studied but little. In our days it was espe- 
cially Paul de Lagarde who, in a review of Dindorf's edition of Cle- 
ment (1870), called attention to the great importance of a systematic 
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study of catenae for the editing of early church fathers. Lietzmann 
then explains the different catenae, and shows why the marginal catena 
was the earliest. The notes — for such the catenae are — were, of course, 
written in a much finer hand than the text, so that at times seventy 
lines of notes averaged five to ten lines of the text proper. The next 
step was the " text catena ; " the commentary (= catena) following 
directly upon the verse or verses to be interpreted ; the two were dis- 
tinguished either by the size of the letters, or by different ink, or by the 
width of the columns assigned to either ; in some early manuscripts 
also by the use of double quotation marks. Of the greatest impor- 
tance were the names of the authors from whose writings the excerpts 
(catenae) were taken. In carefully written manuscripts the names were 
made prominent by the use of different ink or larger letters, or by 
both. This, later on, led often to the omission of an author's name ; 
the copyist, although intending to fill out the name, omitted to do so 
from sheer carelessness ; only the space indicated the name. If now 
a more careful scribe copied such a manuscript, he would fill the space 
with such words as "another," " anonymous," etc.; careless copyists, 
on the other hand, paid no attention to these spaces, but ran together 
the different quotations, so that in many manuscripts quotations from a 
number of authors are now given to one alone. This, of course, calls 
for great care on the part of editors of catenae. After the description 
of the catenae material still extant, Lietzmann proceeds to state that a 
catenae catalogue should embody two main parts : (i) a minute, tech- 
nical description of the individual manuscripts containing catenae ; 
and (2) the prologues and a very large list of specimens, together 
with variant readings from these manuscripts. Added thereto should 
be all the quotations of which the authors can be determined, and an 
index, for each manuscript, of authors quoted. 

On pp. 28-34 Professor Usener shows, on the basis of a thorough 
study of catenae, that the commentary on Job, wrongly ascribed by a 
later hand to Origen, is the work of Julianus of Halicarnassus, the 
great opponent to the council of Chalcedon and its decrees. Pp. 35- 
85 contain a sample of the larger work promised by the author. We 
have here extracts from the Paris catenae manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the gospels. Lietzmann's work is heartily welcomed, and 
his efforts toward a complete collection to be encouraged. But 
whether one man alone can accomplish such a tremendous task is 
greatly to be doubted. It would be very desirable if a number of 
scholars from all countries of Europe where such collections are 
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found would band together and thus enable the publication of an 
almost complete and exhaustive catalogue of catenae materials. We 
welcome the work which, together with Heinrici's excellent article on 
" Catenae," in the new third edition of Herzog's Realencydopaedie^) 'ol. 
3, 754-67, will do much toward stimulating the work so auspiciously 

be & un - W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The University of Chicago. 



Die Acclamationen und Gebete der altchristlichen Grab- 
schriften. Von Dr. J. P. Kirsch, Professor an der Univer- 
sitat zu Freiburg (Schweiz). Schriften der Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft, 1897, II. Koln: J. P. Bachem, 1897. Pp- viii-f 79. 
M. 1.80. 

This monograph considers early Christian epigraphy with reference 
to liturgical prayers for the dead, and the related dogma of the com- 
munion of saints as held by the Catholic church. Its major part is a 
sample inventory of varieties of early epigraphic appeals or petitions 
to the dead or prayers for the dead, classified as addressed to the 
departed themselves, to God, or to the saints. These appeals or 
prayers are regarded as so many echoes of a presupposed liturgy for 
the dead. The samples are full of interest, though the patient 
compiler rambles from century to century to maintain his artificial 
division. 

As a historical study it is suggestive, but beyond that inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. The handling is not incisive, not convincing; 
a laborious gleaning, not a generous harvest. That wordings from 
epitaphs may have come from the prayers spoken by those who 
repeated a burial service, and that a vital connection may exist between 
these old inscriptions and the earliest ecclesiastical liturgies, is alto- 
gether a possibility, for the same Christian love and faith, the same 
vigorous Christian confession and hope, lay behind both epitaph and 
liturgy. But to claim that a liturgy of prayer for the dead lay behind 
the inscriptions is to draw a random inference, unproved by evidence. 
And still further to affirm that apostolic tradition created this liturgy, 
however plausible it seem to the writer, is altogether an unscientific 
procedure. 

One significant condition intimately concerned with these appeals 
is found in the unique character of the catacomb burial itself. The 



